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Composition of the Atmosphere
The lower layers of the atmosphere consist largely of nitrogen
and oxygen. There is approximately four times as much nitrogen
as oxygen, and these two gases comprise all but about one-fiftieth
of the lower atmosphere. The small remainder is composed of
many gases, including carbon dioxide, water vapor, neon, helium,
argon-, krypton, xenon, ozone and hydrogen.
The oxygen, of course, supplies our lungs. It combines with
many elements, producing slow oxidation in some cases, rapid
combustion in others. If red-hot iron is placed in pure oxygen,
its rusting is so accelerated that it burns with a white dazzling
light. The activity of oxygen is such that it would disappear in
the course of time if the supply were not replenished.
Fortunately, plant and animal life complement each other, in
a sense. Both require atmospheric oxygen, it is true, and both re-
turn carbon dioxide to the air, the human adult exhaling as much
as two to two and a half pounds of carbon dioxide in twenty-four
hours; but whereas to man carbon dioxide is a waste product that
must be gotten rid of on pain of convulsions or death, plants are
able to utilize it in such a manner as to restore oxygen to the at-
mosphere. In forming glucose (grape sugar), for example, the
plant uses carbon dioxide taken from the atmosphere and water
absorbed, with few exceptions, through the roots. A molecule of
carbon dioxide contains one atom of carbon and two of oxygen; a
molecule of water contains two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxy-
gen. Six molecules of each, then, not only furnish the total of six
carbon atoms, twelve hydrogen, and six oxygen needed to form
one of the highly complex glucose molecules, but leave a remain-
der of twelve oxygen atoms which are returned to the air as six
molecules of free oxygen. This satisfactory replenishment of the